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"Oh, the fun we'll have": 

Remembering the Prospects for Sexuality Studies 
Heather K. Love 

Perhaps the most insidious aspect of academic life is the constant pressure to be 
interesting. Seen a movie you like? Why not write an article about it? Read some¬ 
thing exciting in the paper? Maybe you could post it on the class Web site. Along¬ 
side the track of idle musings that has played in my head forever, a hideous sec¬ 
ond track now demands, “Couldn’t you use that somehow?” The deliciously dull 
thoughts that used to hang around the back lots of my mind now spend a lot of 
time in front of the mirror, tricking themselves up as “points.” Once they all 
emerge fully into the light of day, I think I will be boring in earnest. 

The need to transform musing into “material” threatens to drain all the 
pleasure from life. However, the fact that we find ourselves in this situation cannot 
simply be blamed on the forces of professionalization. Rather, we let ourselves in 
for trouble by our marked preference for the life of the mind, notorious for its 
stranglehold on the life of the body. The tendency to displace upward is particu¬ 
larly loaded for those of us in queer studies. It is bad enough when people say, 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” For those of us “working on sexual¬ 
ity,” it can be downright embarrassing. What, we can’t even have fun doing that? 

Unfortunately, I know this trouble more intimately than I would like. In 
thinking over my own sexual history, for example, I have to admit that I remember 
the moment of discovering “sexuality” as an object of knowledge more vividly and 
with more enthusiasm than I remember the moment of discovering “my sexuality.” 
At that time, I had sex, but I did not yet have sexuality—that is, sexuality was not 
available to me as an axis of intellectual inquiry. What I did have was gender. 
Feminism went a certain way toward helping me understand lesbianism as a cul¬ 
tural phenomenon and as a mode of desire, but I kept running up against ques¬ 
tions I could not answer, problems I could not explain. I had languished in my 
failure to make sense of these questions for several years when sexuality came into 
my life. Early work in gay, lesbian, and queer studies showed me, and many oth¬ 
ers, that it was not just women’s literature I was interested in; this work gave me 
license to pursue my specific interest in desire between women and in the history 
of lesbian representation without apology. 

What made this moment especially thrilling was that this early work was so 
fun to read. I had glimpsed the potential of critical writing about sex in the work 
of people like Roland Barthes, Cherrfe Moraga, and Jane Gallop, but the birth of 
queer studies as a discipline in its own right promised an infinite expansion of 
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pleasure and knowledge. I remember picking up Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s Episte¬ 
mology of the Closet for the first time and thinking, “This is going to be great.” 

In drawing attention to the “potential for rearrangement, ambiguity, and 
representational doubleness” of sexuality, Sedgwick glamorized a new object of 
knowledge for a generation of scholars. Like many others, she argued for the 
necessity of seeing sexuality as distinct from gender, but she did so by insisting on 
the weird specificity of sexuality, its charming distance from the “coarser stigmata 
of gender difference .” 1 Sedgwick made sexuality nearly irresistible as a topic. 
Fueled by the rampant energies of desire, Sedgwick’s expansive and unpredictable 
prose reflected the unpredictability of her object. Many of us were drawn to the 
spectacle of sex shifting blushingly under this new critical gaze. 

Nowadays people often say that queer theory is going downhill. They say 
that the surprise has worn off, that the bold early insights and stylistic innovations 
have disappeared, that recent work is less iconoclastic and more dogmatic. How¬ 
ever, I do not think that queer theory is getting more boring, only that it has 
achieved many of its early objectives. Its early playfulness has not gone away; it is 
simply more widely available these days. It is not that recent criticism is never sur¬ 
prising, only that we have come to take a certain element of surprise for granted. 
This strikes me as a good thing. 

For me, the thrill is definitely not gone, and I can still whip it to a jelly on 
the first day of queer theory class. The students are still excited by what excited 
me: the idea that sexuality is not simply a private, wordless, embarrassing fact of 
life but a meaningful aspect of culture. I tell the students that we will spend the 
semester thinking about sexuality because thinking about sexuality will make 
them smarter. They are ready to take up the idea that the weirdness of sexuality as 
an object of study is not a disadvantage but a collateral benefit. 

As turned on as students still are by sexuality, however, what moves them 
most at this point is not the complexity of sexuality but the difficulties of gender. 
In particular, they want to think about the role of gender in the constitution and 
experience of sexual minorities. I see their interest as part of a shift in queer stud¬ 
ies, which has seen an explosion of fascinating new work by transgendered and 
transsexual critics . 2 

If for a long time queer studies moved in the direction of ever-greater flex¬ 
ibility of its defining terms, it seems to have reached an internal limit as it has 
confronted the new field of trans studies. Sexuality’s resistance to essentialism, 
which once seemed so promising, has begun to seem less interesting in relation to 
the stubborn materiality of gendered embodiment. Jay Prosser’s book Second Skins 
has been central to the articulation of a transsexual politics that emphasizes the 
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importance of the body and the need for a sense of gender stability. Stressing the 
importance of sexology and offering a robust critique of gender fluidity, Prossers 
book directly contradicts many of the central tenets of queer studies . 3 

Given the prominence of trans issues these days, students tend to learn 
and unlearn the critique of essentialism at the same time. Debates about medical 
intervention and transsexuals’ accounts of the experience of gender essence 
are fascinating to them. While they argue vigorously against an uncritical embrace 
of gender essentialism, students are compelled by the challenges leveled at 
antiessentialism by transsexual and transgender critics insisting on the real force 
of gender. 

In addition, my students find transgender embodiment a compelling site 
for thinking through the forces of normalization and resistance. We spend a lot of 
time discussing the visibility of trans subjects, and the students are aware that for 
many trans people, conforming to gender norms is a matter of survival. Quite 
often, my students are engaged in activist projects that make the difficulties faced 
by transgendered subjects very real for them. They are particularly moved by work 
in trans studies that challenges the definition of the human, such as Susan 
Stryker’s claiming of Frankenstein’s monster in her writing on trans embodiment . 4 

Although sexuality studies remains as interesting and important as it used 
to be, it does seem to me that transgender criticism is now addressing questions 
that were not and could not be addressed at one time. I sometimes find it ironic 
that queer studies has come back to a central focus on gender, since the founding 
of the field seemed to entail the liberation of sexuality from gender. The recent 
work is sometimes heavier than the early work in queer studies, but this is per¬ 
haps inevitable, given that the newer critics have once again taken up “the coarser 
stigmata of gender.” 

Notes 

1. Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Epistemology of the Closet (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1990), 34, 32. 

2. See academic and nonacademic work of interest by Kate Bornstein, Patrick Califia, 
Leslie Feinberg, Judith Halberstam, C. Jacob Hale, Jay Prosser, Sandy Stone, Susan 
Stryker, and Riki Wilchins. Hale’s useful bibliography “Introducing Transgender Stud¬ 
ies into the Undergraduate Philosophy Curriculum,” APA Newsletters, Spring 1999, is 
available at www.apa.udel.edu/apa/archive/newsletters/v98n2/lgbt/hale.asp. The col¬ 
lection Reclaiming Genders: Transsexual Grammars at the Fin de Siecle, ed. Kate More 
and Stephen Whittle (London: Cassell, 1999), is also a helpful resource. 
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3. Jay Prosser, Second Skins: The Body Narratives of Transsexuality (New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1998). 

4. Susan Stryker, “My Words to Victor Frankenstein above the Village of Chamounix: 
Performing Transgender Rage,” GLQ 1 (1994): 237—54. 


Sex to Gender, Past to Present, Race to Class, Now to Future 
Amber Hollibaugh 

Many times over the last few years, I have asked the questions raised by this 
forum about the place of sexuality and gender at this historical moment, about the 
complex relationship each has to the other, and about their complicated relation¬ 
ship to the future of queer, sexuality, and feminist studies. I have asked these 
questions not as an academic but as a public intellectual and an organizer around 
sexuality and gender, and it is from this perspective that I write. 

Since I do so much public work focused on sexuality and gender, I am in a 
turbulent but intriguing relation to these issues. Having cross-examined issues of 
sexuality and gender as a biracial, poor white trash, high femme ex-hooker, I am 
known through my intellectual work and my writings about class and race, gender 
and erotic desires, as a working-class lesbian, both queer and intellectual. 

When people come to hear me speak or to work with me, they often want to 
do two things: to speak about their intellectual understandings and the questions 
they bring to these issues in the academy, but also to reveal and examine their own 
personal lives—lives coiled around these identities and questions in dramatic, 
wrenching, exquisite ways. They are often struggling to understand how their think¬ 
ing is enhanced by or runs counter to the ways in which they live out these issues 
in their gendered bodies and queerly illuminated fantasies and desires. 

They come fiercely involved in the scholarly world of ideas, framed by con¬ 
cepts of gender and sexuality. But, if I am lucky, they also come eager or raw or 
defiant in some elemental way, asking how these ideas apply to their own survival 
as they move through the day-to-day material world. They always find me, these 
tired and stretched people, full of messy identities that refuse to fit neatly into 
existing frameworks, categories, scholarly programs, or activist movements. That 
is what intrigues and compels me, and what seems the most fragile and conse¬ 
quential to me, as I ask where we find ourselves now and where we are going with 
sexuality and gender studies and activism in the coming years. 

Over the last three decades we have built an intellectual universe that 
never existed before, a new way of thinking about sexuality and gender as the 
foundational construct through which to understand and examine the world. It is 


